The Story of British Diplomacy
James Stanhope, a member of an old Northamptonshire family, was a soldier-diplomatist, as his associate Alberoni belonged to the ecclesiastical section of the class.    He had indeed been born into diplomacy, for his father, Alexander Stanhope, was for sixteen years envoy to the  States-General of Holland.     While a soldier, James Stanhope had served with distinction at Piedmont, at Namur, at Cadiz, at Barcelona, at Madrid and   at   Port   Mahon.      Rooke   had   already  (1704) planted the  British colours on the rock of Gibraltar. To Stanhope, with  his colleague  Leake, was due the inclusion of Minorca in England's Mediterranean gains at  Utrecht.    Stanhope's career as a diplomatist was preceded by an apprenticeship to official life at home. Having made his mark in both Houses he was at one time   a  commissioner  in   the   Treasury,   at   another Chancellor of the Exchequer.     His earliest diplomatic mission was to Paris.    Then in quick succession came errands to Madrid, to The Hague, to Berlin and to the Imperial court at Vienna.    At the Utrecht conferences Stanhope served the Whig interest, made himself the spokesman, and gained the confidence of the English commercial classes by his opposition to Bolingbroke's Anglo-French trade compact.    As Secretary of State, Stanhope, by his accurate and comprehensive acquaintance of international affairs, really acted as Minister of the Exterior before the Foreign Office as a department of State had come into existence.    During the years in which Stanhope's  influence  dominated   diplomacy may be traced the beginnings of the jealousy between the English and Russian courts.    Alberoni's machinations, indeed,   helped   to  sow  the  seeds   among the English masses of that distrust in the Czar and his
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